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A! the December meeting of the Washington section of the Institute, a 

discussion of parking facilities in connection with airport design aided 
in spelling out the definition of traffic engineering, a profession whose technical 
skills must be supplemented by varied considerations necessary to assure safe 
and expeditious movement of vehicles for the pleasure and convenience of 


the motoring public. 


In the consideration of parking facilities at an airport, it is not only 
necessary to be concerned with the overall demands and the actual design 
of storage areas, but emphasis must be placed on the type of parker and his 
time requirements. The discussion in Washington revealed that one of the 
first phases of an airport parking study was consideration for the employees 
cf the airport itself. Traffic engineers have learned through years of experience 
that while the local merchant demanded unlimited parking in front of his 
store, normally he and his employees used the choicest, and frequently the 
only, parking spaces adjacent to the store. One of the modern treatments 
applied to parking studies at airports is the reservation of these “choice” 
sites for the “cash” customers. Provisions are made, of course, for the 
employees, and in the case discussed in Washington, the “choice” sites were 
those closest to passenger facilities while the employee was given a site 
closer to his working area. Thus, a thorough analysis, coupled with good 


horse sense, has provided complete satisfaction. 


The advancement of commercial aviation hinges on the ability of people 
to conveniently use an airport. Such convenience is determined largely by 
the motor trafhe facilities available. 


It is encouraging to find members of the Instifute who have become 


leaders in this field, and who have approached the problem in such a scientific 


Editor 


manner. 
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Oue Way Streets 


by F. B. Cranpa.L, Associate Technical Editor 


pr to December, 1946 Jefferson 
Street in Portland, Oregon (ORE 
2 & 6) carried an average daily trafhe 
of some 14,200 vehicles. This traffic 
consisted not only of “long haul” traf- 
fic moving between Portland and the 
Tualatin Valley but also trafic moving 
to and from coastal points via the 
Sunset and Wilson River Highways 
coupled with a predominance of local 
trafhe originating on or adjacent to 
Jefferson Street. 

The street was but two lanes in 
width and the friction caused by 
parked vehicles, buses and heavy inter- 
sectional trafhc caused considerable 
congestion. In December Jefferson 
Street was made a one-way street 
carrying westbound trafhc while Co- 
lumbia Street, a local service street one 
block to the south, was made one-way 
for eastbound traffic. 

In order to determine what beneSts 
in the form of time saved would 
accrue to motorists because of the 
creation of the one-way street system 
a time study was made both before 
and after the change. 


Methods 


In making the study the method of 
matching license numbers was em- 
ployed. Survey stations were estab- 
lished at Front and Fourteenth Ave- 
nues, the extremeties of the one-way 
section, and at intermediate points be- 
tween Fourth and Fifth Avenues and 
at Park Avenue (See Figure 1). 

Two men operated each station. One 
man called out the license number of 
each vehicle passing the station while 
the other recorded the number and 
the time. All timing was done by 
synchronous electric clocks and the 
clocks at the several stations were kept 


in synchronization through the use of 
one master stop watch. The initial 
phase of the survey was conducted on 
November 21 and 22 and the final 
portion February 24 and 25, 1947. 
Trafhe moving in one direction only 
was studied on each day of the survey. 
Hours of the survey were from 7:30 
A.M. to 3:30 P.M. Portable traffic 
counters were placed at the station 
between Fourth and Fifth Avenues 
throughout the survey. 


Speed-Delay Study 

During the periods of the survey 
the Trafhc Engineering Bureau of the 
City of Portland conducted a speed- 
delay study using the floating car 
technique. The results of the speed- 
delay study are presented herein. 

On completion of the field work 
all data were coded and put on Hol- 
lerith punch cards. The license num- 
bers were matched and running times 
for all sections and vehicle classifica- 
tions were determined. Although 
commercial vehicles were broken down 
into the various standard classifications 
in the field data, it was found that 
insufhcient data were obtained to 
permit a more detailed classification 
than trucks and buses. All passenger 
vehicles were analyzed as a single class. 


Results 

Except for eastbound buses in the 
‘ection between Fourteenth Avenue 
and Park Avenue wherein the running 
time was unchanged it was found that 
the creation of the one-way street 
system resulted in an appreciable time 
saving for all classes of trafhc. Table 
I indicates the changes in speed ef- 
fected; 

No buses were recorded moving 
through the central section between 
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TABLE | 
BEFORE AND AFTER VEHICLE SPEEDS 


Section Average Speeds (M.P.H.) 
Vehicle Eastbound Westbound 
Classification One-Way Two-Way One-Way Two-Way 
Passenger 16.7 12.5 14.7 11.0 
Front to Fifth Truck 15.0 11.5 13.2 10.0 
Bus 13.6 12.4 11.0 10.2 
Passenger 12.0 10.9 12.7 11.4 
Fifth to Park Truck 12.0 10.9 11.4 10.4 
Passenger 15.6 14.2 15.0 10.0 
Park to Fourteenth Truck 15.6 12.0 13.8 10.0 
Bus 13.0 13.0 12.9 9.0 
TABLE Il 
ANNUAL MONETARY SAVINGS 
1946 Annual Annual 
Vehicle Average Time Saving = Monetary 
Section Classification Daily Trafhic (Veh. Min.) Saving 
Passenger 4,700 7,257 $5,442.75 
Front to Fifth Truck 740 1,107 3,874.50 
Bus 280 170 §95.00 
Passenger 8,140 4,952 3,714.00 
Fifth to Park Truck 1,030 627 2,194.50 
Bus 180 
Passenger 12,780 31,047 23,285.25 
Park to Fourteenth Truck 1,450 3,583 12,540.50 
Bus 280 §47 1,914.50 
49,290 $53,561.50 


Total 


hour westbound and 5.3 miles per hour 
eastbound. 

Other than the added convenience 
and ease of travel, the major benefit 
accruing to the motorist from an im- 
provement such as this would be from 
a saving of running time. The savings 
in time and distance are the most 
tangible benefits obtained and may be 
translated into terms of monetary 
value. Although there is very little 


agreement among authorities on the 
value of time under the present eco- 
nomic conditions for the purposes of 
this report a figure of $0.75 per hour 
for passenger vehicles and $3.50 per 
hour for commercial vehicles has been 
used. 

Table II indicates the annual savings 
in vehicle minutes and its monetary 
equivalent for each section and vehicle 
class. 


(See CRANDALL on Page 244) 
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RURAL AND URBAN ROTARIES SHOW DESIGN CONTRAST 
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tee. 
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Courtesy Public Roads Administration 


The above aerial photographs, taken by the Public Roads Administration, show a contrast 
in rural and urban rotary design. In the top picture sufficient right of way provides graceful 
design plus adequate approaches and mixing space. The scene is at the intersection of Routes 4 
and 33, near Freehold, New Jersey. The lower photograph is the intersection of U. S. 1 and 
Bayway Avenue, Elizabeth, New Jersey. Note the shorter mixing lanes on the right and 
the direct access to the circle from the abutting filling stations. The approaches to the lower 
urban rotary do not provide easy transition permitted in the upper rural rotary. 


While traffic rotaries are now considered a design of the past, New Jersey was a pioneer in 
the development of this type of facility. 


ESTIMATE 32,500 KILLED Council. 

The 1947 traffic death toll for the This is 1,200 less than the 33,700 
United States is estimated at 32,500, killed last year, despite a big increase 
according to the National Safety in motor vehicle travel. 
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Loudon “fraffie, 1947 


by C. J. TitpeEN, Hon. Mem., ITE 


ope most striking feature of Lon- 
don’s post-war appearance is the 
destruction caused by German bombs. 
This is unbelievable in extent and 
severity unless actually seen. London 
is grim and a bit shabby. On the map 
there is a white, completely vacant 
area at the Bank and Guildhall, 
labelled “approximate area destroyed 
by enemy action 1940-41". It 1s 
nearly a fourth of a square mile in 
extent, in the heart of London’s busi- 
ness district. And that was just the 
beginning; the bombing kept up for 
another four years. Hundreds of 
office buildings, shops, churches, apart- 
ment houses were levelled to the 
ground. We drove through the East 
End,—block after block of little 
houses, the former homes of working 
people, destroyed by direct hits or by 
resulting fires, with evidence of the 
great loss of life as well as of prop- 
erty. We passed piles of rubble, some 
of them 30 or 40 feet high and 
covering three or four city blocks, 
trash cleared and collected from many 
parts of the city. 


Pedestrian ‘‘Guard Rails’’ 


Brick fences 3'2 or 4 feet high, 
miles of them, have been built along 
the inside edges of sidewalks to keep 
pedestrians from falling into the open 
pits that once were basements. Our 
guide told us that many of these 
basements were water-proofed and 
used as cisterns to store auxiliary sup- 
plies of water for fire-fighting. Lon- 
don’s regular water supply was in- 
adequate, for the Germans timed their 
incendiary bomb raids to strike at the 
times of extreme low tide in the 
Thames so that this usual source of 
extra water supply was not enough. 
The Huns were thorough. 


The bomb devastation was not 
confined to the Bank District. There 
are not many sections of London, ex- 
cept in the outlying edges, where one 
may walk a half-mile or more without 
seeing vacant lots where fine dwellings, 
hotels, or other buildings, often six 
cr cight-story structures of stone or 
brick, had cnce stood. The rubble and 
debris has been largely cleared away 
but the task or rebuilding seems barely 
to have been started. This is due 
primarily, of course, to the almost 
universal shortage of building 
material. 

Traffic Moves 

But the London street trafhe flows 
on. In spite of severe ‘petrol’ (gaso- 
line) shortage and the difficulty of 
getting repair parts for vehicles, the 
streets seem to be as busy as before 
the war. Those leviathans of London’s 
surface transport service, the great 
double-deck buses, are frequent and 
well patronized. I have seen as many 
as five at one time in the space of a 
short block on Oxford Street, all going 
in the same direction. Stopping points 
for taking on or leaving passengers 
are indicated by slender posts (2 in. 
of 2'% in. iron pipe) at the sidewalk 
curb, but all buses do not stop at every 
post, an important difference from the 
white-painted poles as used in this 
country. Each post bears a sign show- 
ing by numbers which buses stop at 
that point. The stopping posts for any 
one line, as No. 12, or 26, or 88, may 
be some distance apart with several 
posts of other line numbers interven- 
ing. People waiting for a bus invariably 
“queue up” behind the post, those at 
the head of the line getting first 
chance on the bus. At times these 
lines may be half a block or more 
long. At posts which serve as stops 
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for buses of several different lines, it 
may happen that those near the front 
of the line do not want the particular 
bus that has stopped, in which case 
those who do, though further back, 
step out of the line, hurry forward and 
enter the bus. There is surprising good 
order and courtesy in these lines, the 
result doubtless of wartime experience 
and discipline. 

One safety 
common practice on bus and street- 
car lines in this country is lacking in 
London. That is the practice of 
keeping exit and entrance doors closed 
until the vehicle comes to a full stop 
discharging pass- 


precaution which is 


for taking on or 
engers, and again closing doors before 
starting up. There are no_ outside 
platform doors on London buses. In- 
tending riders may, and sometimes do, 
hop on the bus after it has started up 
and passengers sometimes drop. off 
before it comes to a full stop, but this 
is by no means common practice. Buses 
in general appear to run on a fairly 
close schedule for the stops are often 
a bit too brief. This was the subject 
of correspondence in the “Times”, 
quoted in full below, which tells a 
rather illuminating story: 
“Speed of London Buses” (31 July 
1947) To The Editor of the Times: 
“Sir—Is it known whether the 
recent speeding up of London buses 
has multiplied accidents to pass- 
engers? Lately I have several times 
barely escaped death or damage be- 
cause a bus started just as I had set 
one foot on it; and it seems likely 
that many others, especially the old 
or lame, have not been so fortunate. 
It is quite common, too, for upper- 
deck passengers to be carried past 
their stopping places. When I re- 
marked to a conductor that he might 
wait long enough to let one come 
down he replied seriously and apolo- 
getically, ‘We haven’t got the time’. 
Yours faithfully, Margaret Jackson, 
Adam Street, W.C. 2.” 


spondent 
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“Risk in Alighting From Buses” 
(6 August 1947)—Passengers’ Pro- 
tests “The risk of injury to which 
some London bus drivers and con- 
ductors are said to expose their 
passengers by waiting long 
enough at stopping-places is the sub- 
ject of many letters which have 
reached THE TIMES, in support of 
Dr. Margaret Jackson’s letter, pub- 
lished on July 31. 

“Most of the writers agree that the 
chief cause of the trouble appears to 
lie in the recent speeding up of time- 
tables. But Colonel C. A. White, of 
Cambridge Square, W. 2, who com- 
plained to London Transport, was 
told that ‘in compiling the schedules 
due regard is had to the time re- 
quired for the buses to stop to pick 
up or set down passengers,’ and that 
the staff have instructions ‘to see 
that all reasonable facilities are 
afforded to passengers boarding or 
alighting’. 

“Another reader considers that the 
basic reason for undue speed and 
undue alike is that the 
turn-round time has been reduced to 
as little as three minutes, chiefly for 
lack of vehicles. The crew therefore 
hurry through most of the journey, 
to be sure not to arrive late at the 
terminus; and the same factor ac- 
counts for the ‘maddening slowness’ 
towards the end of the journey, since 
they are reprimanded if they arrive 
too carly, but are not allowed extra 
time if they arrive late. This corre- 
suggests that each crew 
might take out not its own bus but 
the next bus in. That would save the 
time now needed for the turn-round, 
but would need an extra crew on 
each route.” 


loitering 


“Excessive Loitering’’ 


“Mrs. Peggy Hill, of South Parade, 
Bedford Park, writes:—I imagine for 
every passenger who shares’ Dr. 
Jackson’s complaint of excessive 
speed there must be 10 who suffer 
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the experience of excessive loitering 
| have been told by more than 
one conductor that the reason is that 
time-tables are based on the peak 
rush hours when trafhe is at its 
worst, that time- 
tables must be rigidly adhered to (on 
pain of monetary penalties imposed 
on both driver and conductor by 
London Transport) when the rush 
hour is past and roads are clear. 


these same 


“A number of correspondents give 
specific examples of inconsiderate be- 
havior by conductors and drivers. 
Colonel White speaks of a recent 
journey during which the conduc- 
tress rang the bell three times as they 
were nearing a telling the 
driver not to. halt, though he and a 
Remon- 


stop, 


woman wished to get off. 
stance drew the answer that they 
should have begun to leave their 
seats earlier. On the other hand, a 
reader at Bletchingley, Surrey, writes 
that an elderly woman who, having 
been thrown on the floor of the bus 
and injured on her way to exit, was 
told she should have kept her seat 
till the vehicle stopped.” 


Taxis Show Age 


The buses, important as they are, 
by no means monopolize the streets. 
Taxis, delivery wagons, service vans 
and lorries, private cars and the hand- 
propelled barrow carts of fruit 
peddlers, each take a share of road 
space. Taxis are conspicuous for two 
qualities—there are not nearly enough 
of them secondly they are 
uniformly old and = shabby. Their 
rates are not high, comparing favor- 
ably in economy with those in New 
York or elsewhere in spite of the 
much higher cost of fuel. But it is 
very dificult to secure one especially 
at the busy times. I have often 
signaled 12 or 15 in succession before 
finding an empty one and on occasion 
have had to give up the quest and 
resort to a bus. In general, drivers 


The automobile industry’s backlog of 
unfilled orders, according to authorita- 
tive estimates, calls for approximately six 
million passenger cars and trucks and 
prospects for increased car prices and 
higher living costs generally. 

The industry got its 1948 produc- 
tion program underway with fairly good 
chances that it will deliver 4,500,000 
passenger vehicles and one million trucks 
this year. 

Most of these will go to persons who 
have had orders on file for up to a year 
or more. But even if advancing prices 
force any considerable number of would- 
be buyers out of the market the industry 
will sell all the vehicles it can make be- 
cause orders continue to accumulate 


faster than cars and trucks can be manu- 
factured right now. 


of all 
fairly considerate, although | 
seen instances of driving through a 
red light. Trafhe control whether by 
ofhcers or lights, is substantially the 
same as with us, but there seem to be 
fewer police assigned to this work and 


vehicles are law-abiding and 
have 


more reliance on the lights. 

Rotary trathe circles, or “round- 
abouts”, have been established at 
certain intersections where the condi- 
tions are favorable. 

Current Problems 

Some of the current problems are 
perhaps best illustrated by the follow- 
quoted the 
and the “London 


ing comments 
“London Times” 
Tclegraph’— 
“Red Amber to Stay” 
Times 26 July 1947) 
Traffic Signals Unchanged 
There is to be no change in the 
sequence of trafhe-light signals. The 
Minister of Transport has decided 
this after considering reports on ex- 
periments at 35 crossings in London, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, and Gloucester- 
shire, at which the red-with-amber 
signal has been omitted. There was 
no marked difference in the number 
and type of accident at each crossing 
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before and after the change-over, 
and there is no conclusive evidence, 
the Ministry of Transport states, that 
the omission of the red-with-amber 
would increase road safety.” 

“Trafic Experts’ (London Times 
2 August 1947) 

“To The Editor of the Times: 

Sir,—The Ministry of Transport 
has decided that the red-with-amber 
phase of the trafhe lights shall stay. 
Time may show whether a change is 
desirable. Trafhe experts are not 
always infallible. When traffic lights 
were first used extensively in the 
United States, one such expert pro- 
nounced that they were all right 
over there, but not suitable for use 
in this country. 

“Again, when one-way trafhe was 
first tried round Parliament Square 
some 27 years ago, it was soon 
abandoned as unsuitable. Even our 
greatest road-maker of this century 
was originally strongly opposed to 
dual carriage-ways on the grounds 
that they wasted space. He also 
opposed the system of a regulated 
monopoly for public service trans- 
port, such as now exists in the case 
of the L.P.T.B. and others. At 
present the system of school patrols, 
which was proved valuable in the 
United States and in our Dominions, 
is condemned as unsuitable for this 
country. 

“Yet one further example can be 
quoted. Several countries have in- 
troduced a limited measure of control 
of pedestrian trafic. Over here we 
walkers still wander at will, and 
have not yet acknowledged that we 
are just as much a part of road 
trafhc as are those who travel 
awheel, and that we too should be 
constrained to obey a few simple 
commonsense rules. Yours faithfully, 
J. A. A. Pickard, The Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Accidents, 
Terminal House, 52, Grosvenor 


Gardens, S.W. 1.” 
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“Ouickening City Traffic (London 
Times, 19 August 1947) 


Slow Vehicles Banned 

“The restrictions on slow-moving 
trafic in certain streets in the City 
of London, announced by the Minis- 
ter of Transport, and reported in 
The Times of May 13, are to come 
into force on Thursday (21 August). 


“On and after that date, mechani- 
cally propelled vehicles, restricted to 
a speed of five miles an hour, horse- 
drawn, and hand-propelled vehicles 
will be prohibited by regulations 
made by the Minister under the 
London Trathe Act, 1924, from 
using scheduled streets between 9:00 
A.M. and 11:00 A.M. and 4:00 P.M. 
and 6:00 P.M. on Mondays to Fri- 
days, inclusive. As the prohibition 1s 
limited to hours when trafhe is 
heaviest only vehicles in the service 
of a local authority, which are being 
used, for the maintenance of essen- 
tial street services, are exempt from 
the regulations. 


STREETS PAVED WITH GOLD 


Streets and highways throughout 
the northern states are lightly paved 
with gold every time rock salt is 
spread on them to remove snow and 
ice, according to the International Salt 
Company, Inc. Rock salt contains 
small quantities of gold, and there are 
appreciable quantities of the precious 
metal in sea water—as much as $1.80 
worth of gold per ton of salt in the 
water. To date, however, no one has 
been able to extract gold from salt 
economically. 


STUDY STATES 


Twenty-nine police officer students 
attending the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute’s traffic police 
administration course made one-week 
studies of selected police departments 
in nine states in January. 
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“/reatment 


by W. C. Branpes, Member ITE 


S EVERAL months ago Dallas installed 
one of those railroad-intersection 
signal systems which, though not new, 
is of rare occurrence. Probably this 
particular installation is the only one 
of its kind in the entire southwest. 

The intersection of Oak 
Avenue and Hines Boulevard 
suddenly developed as the heaviest 
traveled intersection in the northwest- 
ern section of the city. Hines Boule- 
vard carries U. S. 77 and feeds North 
Dallas local trafhe into the central 
business district. Oak Lawn in this 
area serves as a mayor cross-town 
artery. Paralleling Hines Boulevard 
are two railroad lines, one the Rock 
Island carrying heavy freight and fast 
passenger trains on a single track, the 
other rather infrequent passenger and 
terminal freight movements of the 
MK&T Railroad. The Rock Island 
crossing was equipped with a track 
circuit and standard railway flashing 
signal while the Katy had_ neither. 
Officials of the latter railroad were 
agreeable to installing adequate track 
circuits for use with intersection 
trafhe signals. 
Had Used Stop Signs 

The major consideration in plans for 
signalization of the intersection con- 
sisted of proper clearance of vehicular 
trafhc from the tracks upon approach 
of a train. This trafhc on the south 
approach of Oak Lawn (see drawing 
on pages 212 and 213) normally 
accumulates during the red interval on 
the railroad right-of-way, often ex- 
tending across both tracks. Before 
signalization the intersection operated 
as a two-way stop for Oak Lawn 
Avenue and for an interim period as 
a four-way stop intersection. Under 
both of those regulations at the ap- 


Lawn 
rather 


proach of a train the accumulated 
trafic on the Oak railway 
crossing exercised its rightful preroga- 
tive of moving into the intersection 
with the least possible delay. Now 
instead of a stop sign a red stop-and- 
go light holds these vehicles on the 
track area. At the first warning of a 
train approach, however, all other 
than northbound Oak Lawn. signal 
indications that may be green change 
through normal clearance interval to 
red giving northbound Oak Lawn the 
full right-of-way for a predetermined 
though adjustable time. At the same 
time an auxiliary signal at the south 
side of the Rock Island tracks (Signal 
+10) changes from a normal flashing 
yellow indication to a steady red. This 
is to prevent additional vehicular 
movement onto the track area than 
can be passed into the intersection 
during the track-clearing interval. A 
minimum of 20 seconds warning is 
assured before the fastest train arrives 
at the crossing. This is more than 
ample to clear the track area. 

At the conclusion of the interval 
given wholly to northbound Oak 
Lawn trafhe the signal indications 
change to green on Hines, the street 
paralleling the railroad tracks. Here 
they remain until any train has com- 
pleted its crossing, thus opening the 
track circuit. During such indetermi- 
nate interval no vehicular movement 
is allowed in the direction toward the 
tracks. That is accomplished by the 
use of arrow indications on Hines 
Boulevard. A vertical and left turn 
arrow is shown to eastbound Hines 
trathc while a vertical and right arrow 


governs westbound, with red of 
course on each signal head. 
Following train clearance Hines 
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Boulevard is immediately given its 
normal clearance interval followed by 
green for both directions of Oak 
Lawn. This initial green interval will 
always be longer than its normal time, 
for movement of accumulated trafhc, 
its exact length dependent upon the 
position of the camshaft with respect 
to the dial at the moment of release. 

Another unusual condition exists in 
the form of a third street, Alamo, 
entering upon Oak Lawn Avenue from 
the east midway between the Rock 
Island and the MK&T tracks. Carry- 
ing a light volume of traffic that street 
is normally controlled by an additional 
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auxiliary signal (No. 9) showing a 
flashing red indication. At the ap- 
proach of a train this indication 
immediately changes to steady red and 
remains so until the train has cleared. 

The traffic signal controller for this 
job was minutely specified as to 
functional requirements and credit is 
due Crouse-Hinds engineers in devis- 
ing relays and circuits that produce 
the desired result. After receipt from 
the factory the controller was tested 
thoroughly through all its operational 
functions in our own shop before 
being installed at the intersection. As 
a result essentially no disruption to 
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trafhe occurred when the final switch 
was thrown. 


At the northwest corner of this 
intersection is a high school football 
and track stadium to which at times 
is attracted huge numbers of automo- 
biles and pedestrians. Now at the 
close of the football season this signal 
installation is still the subject of 
commendatory remarks. During the 
initial operation in May of last year 
there was no more than the normal 
“breaking in” period of something 
new and different. When the driving 
public had time to figure out for 
themselves the characteristics of opera- 
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tion upon the approach of a train it 
became definitely clear just what our 
objective was—the reasonable and 
safe control of trafic by electrical 
devices. 

POLICE TRAINING 

The University of California will 
offer specialized training for traffic 
police personnel on its Berkeley and 
Los Angeles campuses during February 
and early March. 

Police from eleven western states 
are eligible to attend the courses which 
are offered by the university in coop- 
eration with the Trafic Division of 
the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police. 
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TRAFFIC STUDY IN MEMPHIS 

The City Commission of Memphis 
has authorized the engaging of a traf- 
fic engineer for a city-wide study and 
recommendations for easing conges- 
tion and speeding up trafic. This 
action was taken after a series of 
newspaper articles on Memphis’ traffic 
deficiencies appeared in the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal. Additional of- 


be 


Acme photo 

The snow on the fire escapes lining homes on 9th Street, between Park and Madison 
Avenues, makes a wintertime pattern as New York City begins the gigantic job of digging out 
of the worst snowstorm in its history. Stalled vehicles many of them hidden by huge drifts, 
await rescue. In the background is Central Park. 


ficial and public attention was focused 
on the problem by a second series of 
feature articles in the same newspaper 
which were based on the recommenda- 
tions of the booklet, “Making Better 
Use of Today’s Streets”, published by 
the U. $. Chamber of Commerce with 
Automotive Safety Foundation coop- 


eration. 

(Ed. Note: The City of Memphis has consum- 
mated a contract with Smith-Dibble & Co. 
for this survey.) 
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U.S. Pavortte 


by Dr. Henry C, Link 
North American Newspaper Alliance 


THE American people are great travel- 
crs, according to a_ psychological 
barcmcter survey made with men and 
women in cities and towns from coast 
to coast. These people were asked by 
380 interviewers of the psychological 
ccrporation how many trips, if any, they 
had made, how they had traveled, and 
how they would prefer to travel if they 
could afford it. The first question asked 
was: 


‘How many trips of 500 miles or 
more, cne way, did you make during the 
past year?” 


Trips Per Cent 
22 
Two or more ......... 17 
None that long ........ 61 


There were important differences by 
various groups of the population. The 
percentage of people who had made one 
or more long trips was: 


Owners and managers 64 
White collar .......... 49 
Skilled workers ........ 35 
Unskilled workers ...... 25 


TOLL ROAD RECORDS 
IN VIRGINIA LIBRARY 


Complete records of the Valley 
Turnpike Company, a corporation that 
operated a toll highway between Win- 


chester and Staunton from 1838 to 
1919, have been acquired by the 
Virginia State Library, Randolph 


Church, librarian announced recently. 

The Valley turnpike was built of 
crushed limestone at an estimated cost 
of nearly $4,000 per mile. The cor- 
poration was capitalized at $375,000, 
representing 25,000 shares of stock 
sold at $15.00 per share, of which the 
State of Virginia had _ subscribed 


two-thirds. 
Originally the 92-mile highway had 


The automobile was by far the favor- 
ite modc of travel. When we asked 
people how they had made these trips, 
they answered: 


Mcde Per Cent 
36 
6 


These percentages add up to more 
than 100 because some people named 
more than one method of travel. 

We then asked the people who had 
taken a long trip: 

“If the cost were the same, 
would you go next time?”’ 


how 


Mode Per Cent 
2 


Thus the automobile remains the most 
popular means of travel, but trains and 
buses show a big drop, while air travel 
doubles in the choice which people 
would make if the cost were the same. 


toll gates at intervals of 5 miles, but 
the spacing of the gates was changed 
from time to time. The advent of the 
automobile made it advisable to space 
the toll barriers further apart. 

The state acquired complete owner- 
ship of the Valley turnpike and turned 
it into a public road by authority of 
an act of the General Assembly of 
1918. At that time the stock of the 
company was rated at $425,000. 
Private stockholders were reimbursed 
at a rate of 25'% per cent on their 
holdings out of a surplus of $45,000 
existing when the company closed its 
books. 

The present United States Route 11 
closely follows the route of the old 
toll road. 
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74 Parking Suwey 


by Henry W. Osporne, Member ITE 


editor's Note: This is a report prepared by Mr. 
Oshorne for the City of Hamburg, New York, on 
off-street parking detclopments the vicinity of 
Buffalo and Main Streets. Mr. Osborne did this 
nork as a consultant. Since it serves as an example 
of current problems in smaller cities, the report is 
published in its entirety. The report has merit in 
its use of aerial photography in making field studies. 


ees is a fundamental require- 
ment of a motor vehicle. The ends 
of the motor vehicle transportation of 
both passengers and commodities are 
not consummated by the movement 
of vehicles alone. The loading and 
unloading of vehicles require definite 
facilities and such operations are as 
vital to transportation as a road upon 
which the vehicles operate. Moreover, 
when vehicles are not actually used 
in travel and engaged in loading or 
unloading, they must be parked or 
stored at convenient points. 

No study of the parking problem 
which does not include probable future 
developments and needs is worth the 
time and expense involved. 

The parking problem will never be 
solved at the curb. 

Parking meters are not a solution 
to the problem. They are merely 
palliatives and an aid in controlling 
curb parking. 

Provision must be made off-street 
for all pick up and delivery services 
in business districts. | 

The provision of parking facilities 
is coming to be as much a _ public 
responsibility as a provision for the 
safe and rapid movement of vehicles. 
However, special interests such as 
stores, banks, theatres, office buildings, 
etc., which create a demand for 
parking facilities and which derive a 
large part of their income from motor- 
ists, should be required to furnish 
reasonable off-street parking space for 
their patrons, and every possible effort 


should be made to make it a reality. 

Permanence and_ continuity’ of 
off-street parking facilities are a must. 

All day parkers, such as employees 
of businesses within the district, 
should park off the street or outside 
of the area. 

All parking regulations in the busi- 
ness district should be enforced im- 
partially and continuously. 

The parking problem is not 
impossible of solution but there must 
be some drastic changes made as to 
land usage and the habits and view- 
points of everyone. 

What’s going on elsewhere indicates 
that it would be tragic folly not to 
start immediately the gradual steps 
necessary to deal with trafic problems 
before it drowns the business and 
commercial life of Hamburg. 

A concise summary of this study 
is set forth in the paragraphs that 
follow. 


Survey for Local Facts 

The Parking Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce has circu- 
lated, throughout the business district, 
a questionnaire asking for valued 
opinions on such subjects as: curb 
parking regulations, enforcement, 
parking meters, parking lots, rear 
entrance truck deliveries, etc. The 
results of this study will be submitted 
in a separate report. If the business- 
men of Hamburg are aware of the 
future of traffic, business and civic 
developments—the results of the 
survey will substantiate many of the 
recommendations included herein. 
Loading and Unloading 

Loading and unloading of merchan- 
dise in the central business district is 
a headache in every community. 
Milwaukee and Buffalo, for example, 
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have load zones, but they are only a 
partial solution. 

Locations where there are many 
deliveries at one time make a compli- 
cated problem but one which can be 
solved by off the street loading 
entrances or by prohibited parking 
at the curb in the congested area— 
thus prohibited areas to be used only 
for loading and unloading. 

The City of Buffalo issues a_ five 
dollar yearly permit for a zone (30° 
maximum length) to business and 
professional establishments after a 
thorough analysis of their problem. 
Signing is in accordance with city 
specifications and costs for signs and 
installation are paid for by the 
applicant. 

Parking Meters 

As of December 31, 1945, 473 
cities in the United States were operat- 
ing approximately 203,000 parking 
meters. 

According to public opinion survey 
made by the Municipal Finance Of- 
ficers Association and reported in the 
special bulletin No. 1946 F, March 
1946, motorists like meters because 
they find it is easier to get a parking 
space, merchants like them because 
customers do. They increase carry 
home trade which reduces delivery 
cost—and last but important, tax- 
payers like meters because they con- 
tribute to the city’s coffers and help 
pay the enforcement and trafhe im- 
provement bills. 


Aerial Photographs Aid 

The latest techniques in studying 
the problem were utilized and a very 
unique one was aerial photography. 
Through the cooperation of the Sheff 
Studio of Hamburg, a series of photos 
were made to aid not only the mer- 
chants and city officials but the public 
as well, in studying the several pro- 
posals that are to be outlined in this 
report. 


EXHIBIT “A”: Aerial photograph showing 
proposed street opening between Main and 
Union Streets west from Buffalo Street with 
connections mid-block to Hawkins Street and 
Main Street. Suggested Dimensions —36'-0" 
pavement — (three 12’ lanes); No Standing or 
Parking permitted; 5’-0” (minimum) sidewalks 
both sides; 2’-0” parkways both sides; Overall 
width of right of way 50’-0”, 


Off-Street Parking Plan 

Exhibit A shows the proposed street 
to be installed parallel and between 
Main and Union Streets, west of 
Buffalo Street. It is suggested that 
the new street terminate somewhere 
just west of a point opposite Hawkins 
Street and that a cross street be de- 
veloped, giving circulation only in the 
immediate area of the business district. 
Such a plan preserves the residential 
properties in Center Street, or in other 
words, confines trafic circulation 
with the destination in the Hamburg 
business district to the streets and 
areas closest to the business district. 

Exhibit B is another aerial photo- 
graph with the new street installation 
superimposed and showing a consoli- 
dation of existing and proposed park- 
ing lot areas north and south of Main 
Street, west of Buffalo Street. 

Exhibit C It is recommended that 
consideration be given to the acquisi- 
tion of properties known as 37 Union 
Street and 36 or 42 Main Street so 
that ingress and egress may be pro- 
vided to the existing off-street parking 
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EXHIBIT “B”: Aerial photograph showing view from the south indicating proposed road- 
ways shown in Exhibit ‘“‘A’’ and present and proposed parking areas that would be enhanced, 
developed or expanded by this plan. View shows both sides of Main Street west of Buffalo 
Street. For identification purposes, parking lots have been defined as lots A, B, C, D, FE, F, G. 


(See Exhibit “‘D’’ for detai-s.) 


EXHIBIT “C’’: Aerial photograph showing 
present parking, and future extensions to the 
parking facilities for business properties on 
the east side of Buffa'o Street. The first step 
should be to acquire properties on Union and 
Main Streets, indicated as drives, to give safe 
and convenient accessibility to present parking 
areas. As demands dictate, lands marked as 
‘“‘future’’ should be purchased and put into 
service. 


facilities in the area north and east 
of Main and Buffalo Streets. Obvi- 
ously, the approaches from Buffalo 
Street into the present parking lots 
are hazardous, inconvenient and cause 
considerable congestion traffic 
movements to Buffalo Street between 
Main and Union Streets. 

Exhibit D shows, with some detail, 
the present locations of buildings and 
their approximate size, the new street 
development, and present and proposed 


parking lots. It would make this 
report very voluminous if we went 
into exact details of all the items 


shown. It is thought that this shows 
clearly many of the pertinent details 
such as buildings to be removed, street 
developments, present and _ proposed 
parking lots and some of the existing 
buildings. 

It is my considered opinion that 
this report outlines a plan which will 
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Put P 
to prevent scenes like this! 
Safety is your business. Safety is our busi- 
ness. So let’s get together and keep the 
i night death rate from climbing. Traffic 


! statistics prove the danger to be 5 TIMES 
GREATER AT NIGHT. 


Together we can cut down the percentage of deaths, maimings and property 
losses - - - and together we can cut down on your budget costs with: 


PRISMO Reflective Safety Pavement Markings 


(PRISMO LIFELINE) 


and 


PRISMO Reflective Street & Highway Safety Signs 


(PRISMO SIGN KIT) 


WRITE TODAY FOR NEW INFORMATIVE BULLETINS «4 


AND COMPLETE DATA 


SAFETY CORI 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 
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EXHIBIT “D”: Drawing showing many of the detai's of the parking plan for the area 


The Code: Black-- approximate areas used by business buildings. 
some surfaced but all necd conditioning to give more efficient use 
sugyvested parking areas. NOTE: Sugyvested building 
between lots “FEF” 


as shown in Exhibits ‘“‘A’’, ““B’’. 
Gray present parking areas, 
and maximum utilization. Cross-hatched 
removals. Connection made 


provide sufficient off-street parking 

for the next ten years or more for the 

Hamburg business center. This pro- 

gram is a must if the merchants, city 

officials and citizens desire to keep this 

a healthy business activities center. 

« Why There Must Be Action in 

Creating Parking Lots 
For parking is a No. 1 community 
problem. 

2. For example, parking reduces street 
trafhc congestion, thus bettering 
trafic flow in busy hours and at 
times of fire and other catas- 
trophies. 


To assure a progressive future for 
the city. 

To keep the old customers and 
visitors coming and to be inviting 
to the new. 

To maintain prosperous 
conditions in the city. 


business 


To keep up property values so they 
may continue to pay taxes so 
vital to the community’s general 
operations. 

New business districts are bound to 
be developed if conditions are not 
corrected in the existing area. 


There is no time to waste. 
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A new wet film thickness gage (bottom picture), developed by Interchemical Corporation, 
Finishes Division, and introduced by the Henry A. Gardner Laboratory, Inc. of Bethesda, Md., 
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American Transit Association 
Manual of transit and trafhe studies. 
The Association, 1947. 73p. 

Automobile Club of Southern Ca!i- 

fornia. License Department. 
Summary of motor vehicle acts, 
1947. United States and Can-da. 
The Club, Los Angeles, c1946. 
390p. 

Grossman, W. L. 
Air passenger trafhe. Press 
Division, Chemical Publishing Co., 
Brooklyn, 1947. 205p. 

Louisiana. Alexandria. Louisiana De- 

partment of Highways. 

Trathe survey of Alexandria met- 
ropolitan area. By Louisiana Dept. 
of Highways and local govern- 
mental units in cooperation with 
the U. S. Public Roads Administra- 
tion, 1947. 107p. 

National Conservation Eureau 
Safety supervision in motor vehicle 
fleets. The Bureau, 1947. 214p. 

National Highway Users Conference 
1947 Laws Bulletin. A_ digest of 
new legislation affecting highway 
users. The Conference, Inc., Wash- 
ington, 1947. 32p. 

National Highway Users Conference 
School buses: safety equipment and 
construction requirements. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Dee. 15, 1946. 
217p., Mim. 

New York. State Department of 

Public Works. 
Report on arterial route improve- 
ments and connections to the New 
York State thruway, the Dunkirk 


edition). The Board, 1947. 14p. 


A tree isn’t the only thing 
that can grow in Brooklyn. It 
may seem a bit unseasonal to 
mention it, but this celebrated 
borough is going to sprout a 
slew of posies. 

Call it the ‘new look’, if 
you will. Anyhow, here’s the 
story. A year or so ago the 
New York City Board of Trans- 
portation decided that the 
Brooklyn citizenry not 
tiding in the style it deserved. 
(Brooklynites had been painfully 
aware of this for a long time.) 
After a'l, transit riders who 
supported so faithfully, so dis- 
tinguished a baseball club as the 
Dodgers, were entitled to some- 
thing better then the rattling, 
whining surface car service 
they were getting. To make for 
smoother sailing—’er riding— 
the Board ordered 435 spanking 
new, e'ectric trackless trolleys. 


urban area, Chatauqua County, 
New York. The department, 1947. 
117p., processed. 
Connecticut. Hartford. Department 
of Engineering. 
Coordinated transportation for 
Hartford. A report of the depart- 
ment of engineering to the commis- 
sion on the city plan. The Depart- 
ment, 1947. SSp. 
Highway Research Board. 
Current road problems. Recom- 
mended practice for treatment of 
icy pavements (no. 9-R_ revised 


at the 1947 Paint Industries’ Show at Atlantic City, N. J., is now available. 


The instrument is said to be very easy and quick to use. The operator simply rolls the 
gage over the wet film and reads the film thickness directly on a calibrated scale engraved on 
the outer wheel of the instrument. No calibration is necessary. The instrument is small in size 
made of stainless steel, and will also measure wet film thickness on simple concave or convex 


surfaces. 


A new type doctor blade (top picture) for laying down film forming media of any pre- 
determined thickness is now being made available for general use by the Henry A. Gardner 


Laboratory, Inc. 


By the use of an adjustable gate, it is possible to lay down wet films from .001” to .20” 
thick. A set of shims supplied are used for making the desired gate clearance. 
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You’re way ahead on costs—material costs, application 


costs—with ‘‘Centerlite.”” One application of ‘‘Centerlite”’ will 


give up to five times the service you'd get from ordinary mark- 


ing materials. This gives you a sizable saving in material 


costs, plus as much as an 80% cut in maintenance expense. 


Instead of several applications, one coating of ‘‘Centerlite’’ 


does the job. 


In addition, ‘‘Centerlite’’ actually gets more brilliant with wear. 


The same traffic wear that erases ordinary pavement markings 


serves to buff ‘‘Centerlite’’ to an ever-increasing brightness. 


For more information on ‘Centerlite’’ and help with any 


highway marking preblem you may have, write to Dept. TE 248 


at the address below. 
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SAFE STOPPING DISTANCES 


TIME 


COEFFICIENT 


y Ace 3 
(MPH) SECS FEET f 
30 3.0 132 0.50 
40 2.75 162 0.47 
50 2.5 153 0.45 
60 2.25 19% (.42 
70 2.0 206 0.40 
Values based on those given in 
A.A.S.H.O. 


YALE RESEARCH PROJECT 
SPONSORED BY SLOAN 


In the interests of more efficient 
and safer highway transportation, the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Inc., has 
awarded a grant to the Yale University 
Bureau of Highway Trafhe for a 
special study of relationships, policies 
and technical practices of state and 
local agencies concerned with trafhe 
administration. The study will at- 
tempt to analyze and evaluate cur- 
rently used engineering techniques. 

Announcement of the grant of 
$15,000, which will finance two re- 
search fellowships for the study, was 
made by Arnold J. Zurcher, executive 
director of the Foundation. 

A distinct departure in trafhe re- 
search, the project is being undertaken 
in recognition of the need of modern- 
izing and coordinating administrative 
activities in the highway field, for the 
sake of economy to promote greater 
freedom of trafic movement and to 
cope with the mounting problems of 
congestion and accidents. 

The research will involve field 
investigations and studies of present 
administrative practices in states and 
cities of various sizes for the purpose 


~ 
Ay, 
— 
ft/sec2 FEE FEET 
50 16.1 60 192 
AZ 15.1 113 275 
45 14.5 368 
42 13.5 
40 12.9 408 


. 


“A Policy on Sight Distances for Highways”, Table 1. 


of determining the most desirable 
policies and the most workable rela- 
tionships between the different state- 
municipal units having jurisdiction 
in trafhe operations. Governmental 
aspects, as well as fiscal policies and 
administrative controls, will be con- 
sidered. Overlapping responsibilities 
will be explored and a factual basis 
developed for closer integration of the 
highway and trafhe responsibilities of 
state and city departments. 

Findings of the researchers will be 
embodied in a comprehensive report 
upon completion of their work. 

The Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, 
Inc., sponsor of the project, was es- 


tablished in 1936 to promote the 
increase and diffusion of economic 
knowledge. Besides making grants 


available for this purpose to universi- 
ties, colleges and private institutions, 
the Foundation provided funds for the 
establishment of the Sloan-Kettering 
Institute for Cancer Research, a di- 
vision of the Memorial Hospital for 
the Treatment of Cancer and Allied 
Diseases of New York. Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., founder and president of 
the Foundation, is chairman of the 
board of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion. 
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MINNESOTA MAKES TRAFFIC SAFETY PROGRESS 


Following the 1946  President’s 
Highway Safety Conference, the 
Governor of Minnesota, along with a 
number of other state chief executives, 
called a Governors Trafic Safety 
Conference. A lot of speeches were 
made and plans drawn up for the 
ensuing year. But the speech makers 
and plan makers didn’t go home satis- 
fied that they had solved all of the 
trafic ills of Minnesota. 

The recently issued 1947 Progress 
Report prepared for the second Gover- 
nor’s Safety Conference shows results 
obtained. 

Legislative Action 

On the legislative side the following 
are some of the most important 
changes made in 1947 in line with 
recommendations made in 1946: 

Pedestrians must obey all traffic 
signals. 

Adoption of the standard uniform 
hand and arm signals for right and 
left turns and stops. 

All vehicles must display a_ red 
light or a red reflector to the rear. 

All new vehicles sold in Minnesota 
after July 1, 1949, must be equipped 
with mechanical or electrical turn 
signals, 

No gates, loading racks, or par- 
titions can be carried on the left side 
of any vehicle. 

School buses must be equipped 
with stop arm signals. Stopping when 
a bus stops is required only when such 
stop arm is extended. 

Bicycles are granted all privileges 
and made subject to all duties applic- 
able to vehicle drivers, except those 
which by their nature cannot apply. 

Provision is made to. establish 
official brake-testing stations com- 
parable to the official light stations 
which are now operating, and these 
shall be in operation from Decem- 
ber 31, 1947. 


Law was amended so that persons 
who have filed accident reports are 
not thereby barred from testifying 
in a trial growing out of the acci- 
dent. They testify as to facts within 


their knowledge, but the report 
remains confidential. 
The Safety Responsibility Law 


was amended, changing driving after 
revocation of license from a_ gross 
misdemeanor to a misdemeanor. This 
will make for more and better en- 
forcement of the law. 


An amendment to the Driver’s 
License Law will require examina- 
tions for all new applicants for a 
driver’s license after January 1, 1948. 


Instruction in Schools 


A course of study in health and 
safety was developed for statewide use 
and direct instruction was given in 
257 schools. 

Progress was made in_ driver 
education and training. During the 
1946-1947 school years 103 schools 
provided classroom instruction in 
trathc safety and 137 indicated such 
courses would be presented during 
the current term. The State Depart- 
ment of Education is inaugurating on 


an experimental basis _behind-the- 
wheel instruction this year using 
trained instructors and dual control 
cars. 


In school transportation, the De- 
partment of Education employed in 
1947 a full-time supervisor of school 
transportation based on _ legislative 
authority resulting from 1946 Con- 
ference recommendations. 


Safety Patrol Expands 


In the School Safety Patrol program 
47 new installations were made during 
the 1946-1947 school term bringing 
the total to 295. 


A new bicycle safety manual was 
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309 G-E sodium luminaires direct traffic onto the Charter Oak Bridge, at Hartford—and by 
providing high visibility, increase its after-degree capacity. 


Sodium lighting is ideal for night- 
time routing of traffic over a bridge. 
Its distinctive color directs traffic 
unerringly to the approaches, 
through intricate intersections, and 
onto the span itself. Its high level 
of well-distributed, comfortable il- 
lumination provides excellent visi- 
bility, which permits traffic to 
move at daytime speed with day- 
time safety. 

Sodium lamps produce more 
lumens per watt than any other 
type. This outstanding efficiency 


is another and important reascn 
for its use on many of the nation’s 
famous bridges, including San 
Francisco’s Golden Gate, Hart- 
ford’s Charter Oak. 

General Electric has had broad 
experience in helping traffic en- 
gineers with lighting problems. For 
bridges, hazardous intersections, 
traffic routes—-for better safety at 
night, let a G-E lighting specialist 
help you put the right light in the 
best place. Apparatus Dept., Gen- 
eral Electric, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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published and_= distributed to all 
schools. 

Minnesota’s public information pro- 
gram was stepped up with newspaper 
stories and mats being provided on a 
variety of subjects. 

Minnesota’s 115 local safety coun- 
cils sponsored a number of activities 
during the year, including driver 
forums in three cities, county safety 
conferences in 9 counties, county-wide 
safety motion pictures shown in 
almost every theater in the state. 

The driver license examination for 
new licensees will include a test of 
eyesight, ability to read and under- 
stand highway signs regulating, warn- 
ing and directing trafhc, knowledge 
of trafhc laws, ability to exercise 
reasonable control of a motor vehicle, 


MODEL 8:3 


TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 


and fitness to operate a motor vehicle 
safely. 


In its engineering program trafhe 
safety design features have been in- 
corporated in new construction plans, 
many miles of highway have been 
posted with “advisory safe speeds” 
on curves, no-passing-zone markings 
have been extended, one highway 
lighting project has been completed 
Trafhe 


and another started and a 


Engineering Institute is planned at 
the University for 1948. 


Penn State College is to sponsor a 
traffic 
26-30. 


engineering conference April 


This is the Kelly-Creswell Model that 


will SOLVE your 
Municipal 
Zone-Marking 
Problems. 
Uniform Cross- Distribution 
Clean-Cut, Attractive Lines 


Pressure Cleaning Equipment 
Air-Actuated Traction. 


More Highway Zone-Marking Material is applied thru K-C 
Equipment than thru any other make. There must be a reason. 


KELLY-CRESWELL CO., Xenia, Ohio 
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BY ACTUAL TESTS, a number of 
states have found NAZ-DAR Silk 
Screen Enamel FAR SUPERIOR to 
any other, and are using it with 
great satisfaction. 


IT STANDS THE GAFF! Withstands 
exposure for indefinite periods .. . 
dries with a hard and tough surface 
with a fine glossy finish. Comes in 


paste form ... 1 gallon will cover 
from 900 to 1200 sq. ft. 


Write for full information 
and prices 
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J. J. Newman, vice-president of 
the B. F. Goodrich Company, recently 
elected chairman of the Inter-Industry 
Highway Safety Committee, presided 
when the Committee met January 12 
in Detroit to discuss the 1948 pro- 
gram and how to step up participation 
of automotive industry representatives 
in trafic safety activities. Mr. 
Newman succeeded L. W. Slack, who 
had resigned as vice-president and 
general sales manager of the Packard 
Motor Car Company. 


W. G. Lewellen, Vice-President of 
the General Motors Corporation, has 
been elected Vice-Chairman of the 
National Committee. K. B. Elliott, 
Vice-President in Charge of Sales of 
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DESIGN BASED ON TESTS WITH SAND BAGS 


BUFFALO 


ate TO FALLS CHURCH 


FALLS CHURCH 
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Pictured above is the goometric desizn selected for the intersection of U. S. 50 and Va. 7, 
Pairfax County, Virginia. This type of channelization resulted from sandbayying the inter- 
section and trying different designs (TRAFFIC ENGINEERING, July 1947). Traffic engineers 
who might have other ideas about this treatment are invited to sond sketches to the editor, 
TRAFFIC ENGINEERING. 
MAP 1948 PROGRAM the Studebaker Corporation, was 


appointed to the Committee by the 
Automobile Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion to replace Mr. Slack. 


TRAFFIC COURT CONFERENCE 

The University of California will 
sponsor a conference for trafhe court 
judges and prosecutors February 9 to 


14 on the campus at Berkeley in 
cooperation with the American Bar 
Association and Northwestern Uni- 


versity Trathe Institute. It will be the 
third of a series. The first was held 
last June at New York University. 


INTERNATIONAL SIGN SYSTEM 
REPRINTS AT TWENTY CENTS PER COPY 


INSTITUTE OF TRAFFIC ENGINEERS 


Haven 


Strathcona Hall, New 


ll, 


Cennecticut 
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SIGN POSTS 
ROUTE MARKER POSTS ¢ 


Good signs should have good supports. 
HUNT Sign Posts are of consistently 
high quality — manufactured of rail 
steel for high tensile strength and 
finished with a glossy weather-resisting 
baked-on green enamel. 


@ 


Also available are a complete line of 
standard Stop, Warning and Reflector- 
ized signs; also Street-Name and Port- 
able Warning Signs. 


Write for Catalog and Prices 


THE 
HUNT COMPANY 


Established 1920 


3700 W. MeNichols Rd. 
Detroit 21, Mich. 
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PRESS TO AID IN 
SAFETY PROGRAM 


Mother Goose will be out to get the 
Simple Simons of the highways in 
1948 in the newest edition of a trafhe 
safety campaign devised by the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies and to be sponsored by 
newspapers all over the country. The 
educational campaign is a return en- 
gagement of a program which helped 
save an estimated 4,000 persons from 
violent death in 1947. 

Where Mother enters the 
scene is in a series of five-column 
advertisements which point out the 
leading hazards to drivers and _ pedes- 
trians and urge care while traveling 
on the streets and highways. Tom 
the Piper’s Son, Bo Peep, Jack Horner, 
Humpty Dumpty and several others 
of the rhyme-renowned family will 
appear in them. The advertisements 
are part of a “safety kit” of adver- 
tising and editorial material which 
will be furnished to all participating 
newspapers in the latter part of March. 
Just when the safety material will be 
used is left to the discretion of the 
individual newspapers or to their state 
press and publisher associations. 


(,00se 


- BILLIONS 
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These press and publisher associa- 
tions are the motivating forces behind 
the entire campaign. The Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies, 
because it maintains experienced 
staff of safety experts, was requested 
organizations to 


by the newspaper 


compile and coordinate the distribu- 
tion of the campaign’s educational 


material. 
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TRAVEL ON RURAL ROADS FOR THE 
TWELVE MONTHS OF 1941, 1943, 
1946 AND 1947. 


{Based on Public Roads Administration Data] 


COST DATA, SAN FRANCISCO MUNICIPAL RAILWAY OCTOBER, 1947 
525 22 34 250 
Electric Cable Trolley Motor 
Street Cars Cars Coaches Coaches Totals 
Passenger Revenue $1,119, 886.85 $47,199.41 $57,971.74 $373,336.82 $1,598,394.82 
Advertising 365.12 226.54 405.06 3,032.77 12,029.49 
Miscellaneous 883.22 2.50 106.75 992.47 
Total Revenue $1,129,135.19 $47,428.45 $58,376.80 $376,476.34 $1,611,416.78 


Revenue per 


Vehicle Hour 


Total Cost per 


$6.74083 


$4.64008 $3.99652 $5.97392 


Vehicle Hour 7.54292 &.23911 4.27327 4.87602 6.47713 
301385 1.49828 36681 R795 -—,60321 
Oper. Exp. per 
Vehicle Hour $6.41885 $7.23995 $3.39895 $4.15896 $5.51012 
Total Hours -— October 155.898 7.036 12.581 94.201 269.716 
Maintenance Cost per 
Vehicle Hour $ .58382 $ .54026 $ .31954 $ .72088 


~ 
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Cuts accidents, saves lives 


Today Indianapolis people have 
greater protection after dark than 
ever before; civic pride is growing; 
merchants report a noticeable increase 
in night shopping; and the police are 
enthusiastic about the way the city’s 
new street lighting reduces traffic 
accidents, helps them fight crime. 

Typical of the quality of this new 
lighting is the installation at 42nd 
Street and College Avenue shown 
above. 10,000-lumen lamps are used 
here, with 6,000-lumen lamps between 
blocks. Luminaires are in alternate 
arrangement, 115 feet apart. About 
1.5 footcandles are furnished at the 
intersection. Nine-tenths footcandles, 
the intensity recommended by I.E.S. 
for medium traffic, is provided along 
the rest of the thoroughfare. 


Typical of the benefits in_ traffic 
accident reduction is the intersection 


of Massachusetts, College and St. 
Clair Streets—once a high fatality 
area. Between November 1, 1945 and 
October 16, 1946, before relighting, 
there were 15 night accidents at this 
location, one fatality. For the same 
period after relighting, night accidents 
dropped to 9, with no fatalities .. . 
a 40 percent improvement, not count- 
ing the precious life saved! 
Indianapolis Power & Light Com- 
pany, the progressive utility that 
worked with city officials in bringing 
about these improvements, reports 
popular approval of the program— 
urgent requests for its expansion. 


THE WHOLE STORY—For the com- 
plete details, for additional accident 
reduction statistics, before and after 
pictures, and ideas you can use to 
promote better street lighting in your 
community, write for your copy of 
“Indianapolis lights up to save lives.” 


The Street and Traffic Safety Lighting Bureau, NEMA, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Orrick OF THE CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION 


WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
December 30, 1947 


Mr. Robert A. Mitchell, President 
Institute of Trafhc Engineers 
Strathcona Hall 

New Haven 11, Connecticut 


Dear Mr. Mitchell: 


Your letter of 13 December 1947 to the Honorable Secretary of 
the Army offering the cooperation and services of the Institute of 
Traffic Engineers to the Chief of Transportation has been referred 
to me for reply. 


It is my desire that there be incorporated in military highway 
transport all new highway traffic techniques and devices which will 
increase the efficiency and effectiveness of the transportation service. 


In an effort to avail the Transportation Corps of technical 
advancements being made in the field of transportation, there has 
been organized a Transportation Corps Advisory Committee. Mr. 
B. W. Marsh, a member of your organization, is on that committee. 
[In addition, Mr. D. K. Chacey, one of your members, is on my staff 
here in a civilian capacity. We are further encouraging reserve 
officers with trafic engineering experience to serve their temporary 
duty under training in this office when it can be arranged. 


In response to your kind offer of cooperation and service, it 
would be very helpful if you would, through your Institute publica- 
tions, encourage your members to take an active interest in the 
Organized Reserve Corps, and particularly the Transportation Corps 
reserve organizations. It will be of interest to you that Tables of 
Organization now being developed for Transportation Corps Units 
include provisions for professional engineers with trafic engineering 
training and experience. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDMUND H. LEAVEY 
Major General 
Chief of Transportation 
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WALTER F. ROSENWALD 


(Assoc. Mem., ITE, 


Walter F. Rosenwald, trafhe engi- 
neer of the Minnesota Department of 
Highways, passed away suddenly at 
his office on January 6, 1948. Mr. 
Rosenwald, known as “Rosie’’ to his 
many friends throughout the state as 
well as in national organizations con- 
cerned with highway and trafhe ad- 
ministration, had been connected with 
the Minnesota Highway Department 
since 1911. He had been in continuous 
service longer than any person now 
connected with the Department. 

Mr. Rosenwald was born February 
9, 1882 at Madison, Lac qui Perle 
County, Minnesota. After finishing 
high school he studied 
civil engineering at the 
University of Minne- 
sota. from to 
1902. 
he was employed as an 
instrumentman for the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Saulte Ste Marie Rail- 
road Company on rail- 
roads location. From 
1905 to 1910 he was 
engaged in private 
practice at Madison, 
Minnesota in land sur- 
veys and farm drainage. 


For years 


In 1911 he took a position with the 
Minnesota Highway Commission as 
assistant engineer on location and con- 
struction, and from 1913 to 1916 he 
served as division engineer, also on 
location, design construction. 
From 1917 to 1920 he was mainte- 
nance engineer with the Department 
supervising maintenance of the state 
aid road system, and from 1921 to 
1937 he was in direct charge of main- 
tenance of the state trunk highway 
system, including the handling of 
trafic problems. 

In 1937 when the division of traffic 


1931; Member 1934) 


and safety was created in the State 
Highway Department, he was made 
head of that division with the title of 
trafhe engineer. He held this position 
until the time of his death. 

Mr. Rosenwald was one of a group 
of three who in 1922 originated the 
shape system of signs which was first 
used in Minnesota, later adopted by 
the Mississippi Valley Association of 
State Highway Departments and 
shortly thereafter by the American 
Association of State Highway Officials. 

In 1931 he became a member of the 
Joint Committee on Uniform Trafhe 
Control Devices appointed jointly by 
American Associa- 
tion of State Highway 
Officials and the Na- 
tional Conference on 
Street and Highway 
Safety. In 1942 he 
became Vice-Chairman 
of that committee. 

In 1933 he was ap- 
pointed chairman of 
the Committee of Traf- 
fic Control and Safety 
of the American Asso- 
ciation of State High- 
way Ofhcials, remaining 
as chairman of that committee through 
its several reorganizations until 1946. 
He served as a member of a number 
of other committees concerned with 
highway trafhe and safety matters. 

He was a member of the Minnesota 
Surveyors and Engineers Society, Engi- 
neers Society of St. Paul, the Institute 
of Traffic Engineers, Minnesota Asso- 
ciation of Professional Engineers, the 
Minnesota Safety Council, National 
Safety Council, American Road Build- 
ers Association, American Association 
of State Highway Officials, American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Ad- 

(See ROSENWALD on Page 238) 
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SECRETARY’S COLUMN 


The Editor asked the 
Secretary to prepare an article on 
“national” headquarters. I purposely 
declined pending the future date when 
the Institute will establish its own in- 
dependent national headquarters in a 
permanent location. Then will be the 
time to really open up and give our 
readers a real feature article with 
pictures and all the trimmings. How- 
ever, rather than turn down the 
Editor’s request completely, I will 
attempt to give you a brief descrip- 
tion herein of the current location and 
operation of headquarters. 

The headquarters ofhce is in an 
extremely desirable location in Strath- 
cona Hall, Yale University. This 
othce and all of its equipment is pro- 
vided by the Committee on Transpor- 
tation of Yale University. In addition, 
there are many other services provided 
that make the handling of routine 
matters both comfortable and pleas- 
ant. It is the opinion of your Executive 
Secretary that this service contribution 
of the University, since the office was 
moved to that location in June, 1945, 
has been one of the prime factors 
responsible for the Institute’s rapid 
growth. 


(ROSENWALD, Con. from Page 237 ) 
ministrators and a number of other 
organizations. He chairman of 
the trafhe safety section of the 
Minnesota Safety Council. 

Mr. Rosenwald was a charter mem- 
ber of the Pilgrim English Lutheran 
Church of St. Paul and was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of that 
congregation for a period of more 
than 26 years. 

Surviving besides Mrs. Rosenwald 
are one son, Kermit Rosenwald; one 
daughter, Mrs. Margaret Hamm, and 
three grandchildren, all of St. Paul; 
his mother, Mrs. J. F. Rosenwald, of 
Hinckley, Minnesota; three brothers 
and two sisters. 


Executive 


was 


TRAFFIC-ENGINEERING 


TO ALL 

News of the death of W. F. Rosen- 
wald was received at Headquarters too 
late to stop mailing of the Jan. 9, 1948 


MEMBERS: 


newsletter. We sincerely regret this 
unfortunate circumstance. 
Executive Secretary 


The present headquarters staff, in 
addition to the Executive Secretary, 1s 


composed of Miss Ann §. Lincoln, 
Asst. Secretary, and Miss Bridget 
Pellegrino, Secretary for “TRAFFIC 


ENGINEERING” magazine. Were it 
not for the rapid and efhicient work of 
these able assistants the Executive 
Secretary would be hopelessly en- 
meshed in quantities of intricate detail 
and far behind current operation 
schedules. 


It would be impossible to outline for 
you the many details necessary for the 
proper conduct of Institute affairs. We 
are now in the process of expanding a 
selected mailing list of all ofhcial and 
non-ofhcial agencies, and other tech- 
nical engineering socicties interested in 
our work. We have also completed 
major changes in filing procedure in 
order to more effectively catalogue 
the increasing volumes of mail received 
each week. In addition, we are gradu- 
ally building up a library of our own, 
thanks to a card index file donated by 
William B. Powell listing all materials 
used as reference in compiling the 
history of Trafhe Engincering. 

One of the first efforts to provide 
special services to the membership 
survey of members 
interested in position changes and 
consultant work. A regular procedure 
has been established for handling 
requests for qualified personnel to fill 
position vacancies and for an accurate 
listing of consultants. Some of you 
may have already profited by this 
service. —ROBERT S$. HOLMEs. 


resulted in a 


19th Annual Meeting 
INSTITUTE OF TRAFFIC ENCINEERS 
Philadelphia, Oct. 11, 12 and 13, 1948 
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Kardex Visible Control of Traffic 
Complaints and Suggestions, formerly 
handled in a vertical card file by the 
San Diego Trafic Engineering De- 
partment, has meant spectacular sav- 
ings in the time needed to operate the 
record plus greatly improved service 
in answering telephone inquiries, and 
in other related functions. Record re- 
view, a tedious, time-consuming job 
with the old “blind” file, is now ac- 
complished by merely glancing down 
the visible margins of the Kardex rec- 
ord and noting locations of signals. 
Thus, a rapid survey is provided of 
current trafhe conditions, and deci- 
sions are made instantly where to di- 
rect corrective action. 


Send for the December, 1947 issue of Systems for Gov- 
ernment Administrators which carries a detailed, illus- 
trated description of San Diego's outstandingly successful 
Traffic Complaint Control record. In addition, you will 
find in this publication numerous informative and help- 
ful articles dealing with a wide variety of problems cur- 
rently faced by administrative officials in the various 
branches of government. Anyone holding an executive 
position in public administration is qualified to receive 


Systems for Government Administrators free of charge. 
To place your name on our mailing list, simply direct a 


request with your name, title and address to Systems 
Division, 415 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Traffic officials 


cite savings achieved 


throush KARDEX Control System 


One clerk devotes only a third of his 
time to the operation of this record 
of five thousand locations filed by in- 
tersections and intervening points; 
this includes the making of all reports 
pertaining to the data in the record. 
Complaints, suggestions, and requests 
are assigned file numbers and posted 
to the card representing the location 
to which the communication refers. 
While the situation is under investi- 
gation a colored signal is inserted in 
the visible margin. When a decision 
has been made, the signal is moved to 
indicate completion and remains on 
the card for statistical purposes until 
the end of the month. At that time, 
the visible margins are consulted for 
rapid and easy preparation of monthly 
progress reports. In the words of San 
Diego’s Chief Trafic Engineer: “This 
work-saving record is a true economy 
and a real necessity to the operation 
of the Trafhc Engineering Depart- 
ment.” 


‘THE FIRST NAME IN RECORD SYSTEMS 
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| T E PERSONALS 


GERALD SHUTTLEWORTH is now with 
the Hunt Company in Detroit. He was for- 
merly associated with the Michigan Highway 
Department. 

ROBERT H. BURRAGE, Head of the Ter- 
minal Facilities Section of the Public Roads 
Administration, has recently assisted the state 
organizations in initiating parking studies in 
Cleveland, Toledo, Wichita and Charlotte. The 
direct interview type of study, described by 
Burrage at the Detroit meeting, has been 
adopted in some twenty-five cities throughout 
the country in the last two years. In connec- 
tion with external cordon interviews it is now 
being used to provide origin-destination data 
as well, in cities of the 50,000-or-under class. 

Twenty-seven newspapermen, representing 
influential newspapers in the country, attend- 
ed a seminar last week in Chicago to discuss 
“Breaking the Urban Traffic Jam” with out- 
standing authorities. D. GRANT MICKLE 
took part in a discussion on “‘What Can Be 
Done Now” in the seminar held in Chicago. 
In the exhaustive study of traffic congestion, 
the newsmen considered the effects of strang- 
ling congestion on business and industry and 
on social welfare. discussing remedial 
measures, the newsmen were viven a clear un- 
derstanding of the seriousness of congestion, 
and its threat to the future of urban develop- 
ment. The seminar was sponsored by the 
Public Administration Clearing House, 
Chicago. 

GUY KELCEY reports that Edwards and 
Kelcey, Consulting Engineers, have opened a 
New Jersey office at 210 Market St., Newark. 


SECTION NEW 


ILLINOIS STUDENT CHAPTER 


Editor’s note: The following was sent to Frecu- 
five Secretary Holmes. It is reproduced here because 
of its interest to ITE members, 


I wish to take this opportunity to send you 
a check for $50.00 to cover the dues for 25 
members of the student chapter. This is an 
increase of three members since I last wrote 
you. The names of the new members are as 
follows: John C. Henberver; R. H. Faber; 
Robert Hart. 


I wish to thank you for your letter dated 
December 12, notifying us of approval of the 
Constitution and By-Laws. We have been 
busy lately compiling the field data taken on 
the vehicle and pedestrian counts in Novem- 
ber, preparing it for analysis. We intend to 
send recommendations to the proper officials 
when we reach some form of possible solu- 
tions to the congestion problems. We _ did 
send a recommendation to the City Council 
concerning the present Traffic Ordinance. It 
is an excellent ordinance patterned on _ the 
Model ordinance, but certain portions of it 
need revising to meet present day conditions. 
The main trouble is a kck of enforcement 
and a failure on the part of the Traffic Com- 
mission to carry out its duties as they are 
specified in the ordinance. The Council sent 
us a nice letter thanking us and asking us 
for any more recommendations we care to 
submit in the future. 


We are in the process now of sending a 
recommendation to the University officials 


TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 


concerning the drastic need for more adequate 
parking facilities, in the immediate campus 
area. The University is thinking seriously at 
this time of lowering the restrictions on stu- 
dents obtaining automobile permits, which 
would very likely add another 1,000 vehicles 
to an already overcrowded area. To meet this 
serious problem, they are thinking of prohib- 
iting all students from parking in the imme- 
diate area during the normal business hours. 
Our chapter is against this solution for 
several reasons, the first being another ex- 
ample of discrimination against the students 
for whom the University is supposed to be 
for, and the second for the reason that it 
will just move the problem over several blocks 
onto streets that are barely able to meet the 
present traffic demands. Therefore, we made a 
veneral study of the parking facilities and 
demand in the area along with the average 
duration of parking alony the street. Then we 
located various areas in the locality that could 
be converted into off-street parking lots and 
submitted a list of these to the proper officials. 


We will only have time for two more meet- 
ings in January before the end of the semes- 
tcr. We hope to have Mr. Sorenson down from 
Chicayo on the 21st to speak to us on the 
present expressway construction program in 
Chicavo. 

tobert J. Allen, Secretary-Treasurer 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The staff is to be congratulated on the 
constant interest improvement of Traffic 
Enginecring due, in part of course to increased 
membership in the Institute, but principally 
to the unceasing thought and effort of you 
who are responsible for the mapazine’s 
eontents. 

Have you ever considered the listing of the 
annual Meetings and Conventions of the vari- 
ous technical organizations in each issue” 
These data, if available three months in ad- 
vance of the event, would enable many of us 
whose time is fairly well committed to attend 
Meetings that we’ve missed because of engayve- 
ments made before their dates were announced. 

Stuart C. Hawley 


LOSING FIGHT 


In an article headlined “The Motor- 
ing Mess”, the Wall Street Journal 
reports that American cities “‘are 
fighting a thus far losing fight against 
the spreading: cancer of trafhe con- 
gestion.” 


The Journal points out that in order 
to save the downtown areas “a more 
intensive use of mass transportation” 
is recommended. ‘When a_ bus is 
given exclusive use of one lane of a 
three-lane highway, the street can 
move four times as many people per 
hour as three lanes of autos.” 
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that give lasting brilliance 
EVEN IN THE RAIN! 
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TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 


This is the eighth in a series of articles about Institute Members. 


J. L. Wehmeyer, engineer of trafhe 
and safety for the Wayne County 
Road Commission, is not the only 
engineer in the Wehmeyer family, one 
of his sons hav- 
ing graduated in 
mechanical engi- 
neering from 
the University of 
Michigan in 
1947. Joe's 
mater is alco the 
Rosebow! 

A where he gradu- 
ated in 1916. 

Joe’s first position upon graduat‘on 
from college was with the Pittsburgh- 
Des Moines Steel Company, but his 
stay was short for Uncle Sam_ was 
calling for good men to take care of 
the Kaiser at that time, so Joe entere | 
the Army as a buck private. After 
two years’ service he came out of 
the service as a Ist Lieutenant in the 
engineers, and accepted a position as 
county road engineer of Monroe 
County, West Virginia. 

After a year in West Virginia, Mr. 
Wehmeyer returned to Michigan to 
take up his duties with the Wayne 
County Road Commission in 1920. 
For the first three years he was re ident 
engineer of highway construction, for 
seven years was right-of-way surveyor, 
and for the past 17 years has been in 
charge of the safety trafhc 
division. 


alera 


inner 


er, & 


Joe has been active in all highway, 
trafhc and safety problems in the 
Detroit area throughout his service 
with Wayne County. 


In addition to membership in the 


(See WEHMEYER on Page 244) 


W. Graham Cole was a member of 
a small group of traffe engineers who 
met at the National Safety Council 
Congress in Pittsburgh on October 2, 
1930, to lay plans 
for the organiza- 
tion of the Insti- 
of Traffic 


Engineers. He 


served as a mem- 


ber of the com- 


mittce appointed 
to develop the 
constitution and 
by-laws which 
were adopted at the first organization 
meeting of the Ins/ifute in New York 
City on January 31, 1931. He also 
served as the third seerétary-treasurer 
of the Institute for three terms, 
1940-1943. 

Mr. Cole has been engaged in acci- 
dent prevention work for 30 years. 
Although his interests have not been 
confined entirely to trafic engineering, 
Graham early recognized the import- 
ance of this new profession and_ has 
worked to maintain a 
standard of the 


consistently 
high professional 


organization. 


Born in Baltimore, Maryland, 
Graham was educated in Baltimore 
city public schools and graduated in 
civil engineering from the Maryland 
Agricultural College, now thé Uni- 
versity of Maryland, and from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


His first engineering job was as 
draftsman and later assistant designing 


(See COLE on Page 246) 
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A system of traffic signals is absolutely dependent on efficient con- 
trollers for its successful operation, Every traffic problem requires a 
controller designed to meet its particular requirement. That is where 


CROUSE-HINDS 


Complete Line of Traffic Controllers 


is invaluable to the traffic engineer. It includes every type of controller necessary to meet 
the most exacting requirements of modern traffic engineering, 


The controller illustrated is type GSTD three-dial synchronous for interconnected oper- 
ation. It provides three timing splits. three offsets and three total cycles. Transfer of 
timing dials is accomplished automatically by time switches in the supervisory control. 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 
1, N.Y. 


“leve land Da Denv 


Crouse -Hinds Catalog 226 
lists a complete line of traf- 
fic signals, beacons, flashers, 
and a series of controllers 
designed to help you solve 
your traffic control problems 
... from simple installations 
up to the most complex 
heavy traffic problem. Send 
for your copy. 


A 
Nationwide 
Distribution 

Through Electrical 
Wholesalers 


q 
mungham — Boston — Buliaio — Chicago — Cincinnati — pit ouston ndionape 
Kansas City -Los Angeles waukee nneapolis— New Yo._ gh — Portland. Ore ancisco 
Seattle St. Louis — Washington. epresentatives. ny ~ Atlanta — Charlotte - New O:leans- Richmond 
GROUSE-HINDS COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD, Main Oftics and Plant. 
\ 
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(WEHMEYER, Con’t from Page242) 
Institute, of which he is a past direc- 
tor, he is a member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, Michigan 
Engineering Society, Engineering So- 
ciety of Detroit, Highway Research 
Board, and Southeastern Michigan 
Association of Chiefs of Police. 

Joe is a family man, having a wife 
and two grown sons, one of whom has 
been mentioned. The other is taking 
graduate work at the University of 
Michigan. Unlike many of his dog- 
loving friends, Joe has a preference 
for white cats. 

He is a bridge and chess player of 
no small note, loves fishing and skating 
and, he says, “plays a little golf”. 

As of this writing Joe is learning 
Spanish at night school. 


(CRANDALL, Con’t from Page 205) 

From Table II it is evident that the 
time savings effected, if translated into 
terms of monetary value, more than 
offset the cost of the improvement 
which in its first phase entailed only 
signing. Other benefit factors such 
as reduction of accidents were not 
considered in that insufhicient time had 
elapsed since the change to provide 
adequate data. 

In assigning credit for the higher 
overall speeds on the one-way street 
system the greatest credit must be 
relief of congestion 
through increasing the number of 
traveled lanes from one to two. 
Whereas under two-way operation 
passing was nearly impossible during 
the hours of heavy travel, with one- 
way operation a passing lane is pro- 
vided. Additional relief of congestion 
is provided in that of the 22 possible 
intersectional conflicts between ve- 
hicles on two-way streets 12 are 
eliminated when a street is made 
one-way. In particular the left turns 
mentioned before which have _ been 
eliminated were perhaps the greatest 


given to the 


TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 


single cause of congestion on Jefferson 

Strect. 

An additional advantage of the one- 
way system which will be realized in 
proposed improvements is the possi- 
bility of increasing vehicle speeds 
through the installation of a progres- 
sive signal system. Under two-way 
operation the efhcient timing of a 
signal system is virtually impossible 
with the short block lengths prevalent 
in Portland. With the one-way streets 
a further increase in speeds of several 
miles per hour will be possible when 
the signal installation is complete. 
Conclusions: 

From the results of study it is 
concluded that: 

1. Trafic volumes increased as 
a result of the creation of the 
one-way street system. 

2. Time savings of up to one minute 
per vehicle were effected. 

3. Average speeds for the entire sec- 
tion increased, with passenger 
vehicle speeds increasing 2.6 miles 
per hour, trucks 2.0 miles per hour 
and buses 1.5 miles per hour. 


4. Total annual time savings are 
49,290 vehicle minutes. 
§. The total annual time | savings 


translated in terms of monetary 
value amount to $53,561.50. 


POLICE TO MEET 


The 55th annual conference of the 
International Association of Chiefs of 
Police will be held October 10-14, 
1948 at the Hotel Pennsylvania in 
New York City. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY PUBLISHED 

Prepared at the request of the Na- 
tional Committee for Trafic Safety, 
a bibliography listing publications and 
materials on highway safety and 
related matters of design, construc- 
tion and traffic facilitation, has been 
printed for distribution by the High- 
way Research Board. 
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off-street parking 


pe 


PARK-N-LOT* meters are positively doing the job in 
cities now using them. They will do the same for you. 
Ask us to put you in touch with city officials who will 
give you their experience. 


PROFITABLE Park-N-Lot* 
pay for off-street parking facilities 


quickly 


arking 


Meters 


3 lots c and s 
| g prob 


pay for 


then continue to bring in revenue year after year. 


DURABLE These 


time-proved mechanism 


UNIVERSAL Park-N-Lot* 


fringe areas. 


that 


Meters can be set and reset 
to meet every parking requirement in both busy and 


automatic meters 


h 


simple to operate, 


employ the 
as made Park-O-Meter 
the outstanding parking meter throughout the nation. 
They are foolproof, 
attention and servicing. 


require minimum 


Here is a typical operating plan: 


FRINGE AREA 


2 hours, 
4 hours, 
6 hours, 
8 hours, 
10 hours, 
10 hours, 


2 
3 
4 
5 


nickel 
nickels 
nickels 
nickels 
nickels 
quarter 


* Registered Trade Mark U. S. Pat. Off. 


COMMERCE 


MACNICK DIVISION, Manufacturers, TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


EXCHANGE 


BUSY AREA 


hour, 


2 hours, 
3 hours, 
So on through 10 hours 
5 hours, 
10 hours, 


nickel 
2 nickels 
3 nickels 


quarter 
2 quorters 


BUILDING 


themselves 


OKLAHOMA 


THE NEW 10-HOUR MODEL 
PARK-O-METER 


DELIVERIES NOW BEING MADE 


Wagee-Aale PARK-O-METER COMPANY 


OKLAHOMA 
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(COLE, Con’t from Page 242) 


engineer of the Baltimore Sewage 
Commission. Later he entered the 
safety engineering field as _ safety 


engineer of the Maryland plant of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation and sub- 
sequently served as director of Safety 
and Industrial Relations of the 
Southern Pine Association of New 
Orleans; Director of the Conservation 
Bureau, United States Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington, C.; 
Safety Engineer, Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Company; and Secretary of 
the Washington, D. C., Safety Council. 

As Secretary of the Washington 
Safety Council, Graham became par- 
ticularly interested in traffic engineer- 
ing work, and in 1924 served as a 
member of the Trafic Commissicn. 
He joined the staff of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company on January 


Day or night, 


can be seen better. 


the convex, light- 


reflecting surfaces of Tuthill Guards 
Choose Tuthill. 
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TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 


1, 1925, and was placed in charge 
of the company’s safety activities. 
Graham has given considerable atten- 
tion to the development of traffic 
engineering as a_ profession and 
arranged for and conducted traffic 
engineering surveys in several cities. 

He was appointed in 1931 a mem- 
ber of the original Joint Committee 
on Uniform Trafhc Control Devices 
and served on this committee and its 
successors since that time. 

Graham served as General Chairman 
of the Trafhe Section of the National 
Safety Council for three years and 
now is a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Council. He has been 
closely afhliated with the American 
Society of Safety Engincers and served 
as chairman of the Metrozo!litan Chap- 


ter of the Society. 


Strong, flexible, neat, they deflect 
blows—keep cars on road. 
REQUEST DETAILS 
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w. POLK STREET 7, ILLINOIS 
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STATE ENGINEERS 


PLAN FUTURE ROADS WITH 


State highway engineers, the 
original users of Traficounters, 
have this to say about the value of 
these precision built instruments 
in their highway planning. 

1. “Our portable traffic recorders 
are used periodically for traffic 
counts on urban streets and for 
determining changes in traffic at 
scattered points on our rural high- 
ways. 

2. “Mechanical counting equip- 
ment supplies most of the traffic 
information gathered.” 

3. “In every case (of planning 
for new roads and improvement of 
old roads) the value of traffic 


plays a very important part in de- 
termining the extent of such work 
and mechanical counting equip- 
ment has been found to be essen- 
tial in economically gathering such 
data.” 

The Traficounter is twice as fast 
as any other counter of motor traf- 
fic; essentially an electric counter 
which records the over - lapping 
‘ars as they cross the dectector. It 
assures accuracy, is on the job 24 
hours a day, and will save many 
man hours. Streeter - Amet Com- 
pany, 1726 Belle Plaine Avenue, 
Chicago 13, Illinois. 
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Tratfic Controller 


OW, an exceedingly simple, universal controller 

that is adaptable to practically every traffic need 

. . of the small town, the middle-sized city, the large 
metropolis. 

Possessing features that render it flexible in application, 
operation, and expansion. Containing design for service ease. 
And a motor which runs always in step, never out of syn- 
chronization. This controller is the long-awaited answer to 
present day trafic control problems. 

Learn the details of its new features. Write today for 
the new bulletin M-10 which fully describes this new 
controller. No obligation. So write today! 


THE MARBELITE CO., INC. 


27 WARREN ST. NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
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